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The Tradeller. 


HANGING GARDEN AT LIMERICK, IN IRELAND. 
eel coaee ; 
The politeness of a gentleman, now in Liverpool, has 
enabled us to publish, we believe for the first time, an 
account of a great curiosity which is to be seen at. Lime- 





rick, and which we believe to be unique in Great Britain." 


The gentleman who has permitted us to copy the follow- 
ing letters‘on the subject is M. Alexandre, the celebrated 
ventriloquist, who is in the habit of recording every thing 
worthy of attention in his peregrinations. There are, ac- 
cordingly, to be found in his port-folio, or album, many 
very singular and interesting articles, and amongst the 
rest is a coloured drawing of Mr. Roche’s elevated gar- 
den, which induced us to solicit permission to take a copy 
of the letters containing the description of it. 

We have called it a hanging garden, because it is con- 
structed on the’same principle as the celebrated hanging 
gardens of Babylon, of which we shall subjoin a descrip- 
tion, after having laid before our readers the following 
descriptive letters. 

Limerick, September 2, 1825. 

Dear Sir,—Agreeably to the wish you expressed when 
walking over my garden with my brother and me yesterday, 
1 beg to give you a brief description of those gardens and of 
the causes which induced me so to construct them. The 
Jine of business, that of bankers, in this city, which my bro- 
ther and I follow, in partnership, requiring much attention, 
induced me to think of devising some mode of personal and 
mental recreation, without the inconvenience of absenting 
myself from my place of business and residence. I there- 
fore acquired some ground to the rear of my dwelling-house, 
with the view of extending the garden or pleasure-ground 
originally appertaining to it. In accomplishing this object, 
however, a lane or public passage interfered, which, as I 
eould not shut up or interrupt, it suggested itself to me to 
raise an arch over it, whereby to keep the passage underneath 
still free; and, in order to elevate the continuation or addi- 
tional rear ground to a level with the arch over the public 
passage, I decided upon raising it by arches likewise. I first 
prosecuted this plan on a smaller scale, but finding that I 
eould render the interior of those arches peculiarly eligible, 
as public stores, for holding wines, spirits, or other articles; 
and that the Government of this country would speedily re- 
quire such stores in order to accommodate the merchant or 
distiller with the privilege of placing (or bonding, as it is 
officially called) their stock until the King’s duty should be 
paid, induced me to enlarge the plan I first contemplated, in 
order to render the stores sufficiently capacious for those pub- 
lic purposes. In thus extending them I varied the elevation of 
the arches, both with a view of enlarging the storage part 
underneath, and of diversifying the garden above into dif. 
ferent elevations or terraces. Some of these arches, namely, 
the twe side ones, are nearly forty feet high from the street, 
in front of the fagade of the stores, and the terrace; or por- 


terrace, or division between the two side ones, is a few feet 
lower than the latter, and the middle part of the garden 
considerably lower, but still elevated twenty-five feet from 
the ground surface of the stores. The side or highest arches 
afford opportunity of three stories, or interior divisions, or 
lofts; the centre one two such stories or lofts, and the low 
or middle arches are contined to one story. All these elevated 
terraces are ornamented with forcing or hot-houses, warmed 
by glass and flues; some being adapted for peaches and other 
delicate fruit-trees, some for pine-apples, some for vines, and 
the remainder as orangeries and conservatories; the hot- 
houses, &c. being united in the angles and centre by globular 
green-houses or conservatories. The part of the garden 
nearest my dwelling-house is devoted to flowers; the main 
or middle part to vegetables, hardy fruit-trees, &c.: this mid- 
dle part swelling considerably on each side as you advance 
from the flower-knot, and the walks bordered likewise with 
flowers as well as small shrubs. The terraces are occupied 
by the hot-house3, &c. as before described ; the borders thereof 
being appropriated to vegetables and espaliers for fruit-trees. 
The ascent to the ditferent terraces is effected by various 
flights of steps from one elevation to another. The garden 
commands various views of the city and public streets (being 
built almost in the centre of the fashionable part of Lime- 
rick) besides possessing an extensive prospect of the river 
Shannon, its commerce, villas, and buildings on both sides. 
Annexed to the garden is a vacant space or yard, raised like- 
wise on arches, which I appropriate to forcing melons, cu- 
cumbers, &c. The arches (two in number) being thusapplied, 
the upper arch for the reception of hot-house frames and 
other conveniences, the undermost or ground-arch to a mili- 
tary guard-house for the protection of the stores; the whole 
of which are rented from me, by the King’s Government, at 
£300 sterling per annum, besides a sum of money paid me 
in hand. The stores are capable of containing from fifteen 
hundred to two thousand hogsheads of wine, spirits, or other 
liquids, and any other article in proportion. Those stores 
are peculiarly adapted to public utility and safety, being 
secured from fire by the nature of their construction, from 
plunder by their strength and solidity, and from the waste 
or evaporation of any liquids deposited in them by the even- 
ness of temperature that almost always exist there, from the 
close texture of the building, and the body of earth or garden 
surface over head. The building of this combined structure 
occupied me about five or six years, as it was too delicate a 
work to continue during the winter months; and it is now 
about seventeen years since I commenced the undertaking, 
having began it in the year 1808. 

The whole forms rather an unique association of the useful, 
the profitable, and agreeable, and is considered an object of 
curiosity to the citizens of Limerick, and to the strangers 
who pass through it. 

Happy to oblige you, and to add my testimony to the uni- 
versal feeling of respect which the citizens of Limerick, as 
well as of the many other parts of Europe which you have 
visited, entertain, not only for your talents, but stil) more 
for the many amiable aud benevolent traits of your character, 








tion of the garden over them, proportionably elevated. The, 


I beg you will believe me, with best wishes for your ~aal 

and happiness, in which my brother and his family join with, 

dear Sir, yours, very sincerely, WILLIAM ROCHE, 
To M. Alexandre, §c. Sc. of Paris (now in Limerick). 


P.S.—The whole occupies more than an English acre of 
ground. The side terraces are one hundred and fifty feet 
long by thirty feet wide, each ; the central terrace one hun- 
dred and eighty feet long by forty feet wide; and the lower 
or middle garden about two hundred feet long by one 
hundred feet wide, exclusive of the melon or cucumber 
ground, which is about eighty feet square. The top of the 
terrace walls is seventy feet high from the subjacent street, 
and as high or higher than the tops of the surrounding 
houses. The general appellation or designation of the place 
is “‘ Mr. Roche’s Elevated Gardens.” The front or facade of 
the building opposite the Bishop’s and the Earl of Limerick’s 
house extends above two hundred feet, and presents a view 
of the various elevations of the arches, as well as a partial 
view of the garden over head. 

This structure and its accompaniments cost me nearly 
£15,000; but I received from the King’s Government, namely, 
through the Excise and Customs’ department of Ireland, 
nearly £10,000, in ready money, exclusive of the rent of £300 
a year. 





Limerick, George's-street, September 3, 1825. 

Dear Sir,—As you wish for every information respecting 
my gardens, it occurs to meto add, that the depth of earth, or 
garden surface, is, on the average, about five feet; and that 
the stores underneath are protected from the penetration of 
rain or moisture by flags cemented together, and by various 
channels formed of lead, which convey the redundant mois- 
ture (after the garden soil is saturated) into perpendicular 
tubes of lead concealed in the abutments of the arches, and 
thence by horizontal sewers to the main sewer of the street 
and tothe river. These sewers and channels possess al3o the 
advantage of enabling me, in summer, or in dry weather, to 
retain the rain water from passing off, by stopping the com, 
munications with the perpendicular tubes, whereby the wa- 
ter is repelled into the different channels under the garden 
surface, and, consequently, continues to feed the garden soil, 
or earth, with moisture, until rain falls again, when any 
superfluity can at once be allowed ta escape, It therefore 
possesses advantages in this respect which a natural garden 
cannot command. I also procure a constant supply of rain 
water, by conveying into cisterns, in the forcing-houses, the 
rain which falls on the glass sashes that are in front of those 
forcing-houses. I have likewise mechanical means to get up 
manure, and other conveniences, which render the labour 
less than if the gardens were on the natural or ground sur. 
face.—Believe me again, dear Sir, (with compliments to Mrs. 
Alexandre,) yours, very sincerely, WILLIAM ROCHE. 


P.S. AS you have such a taste for books, and for the history 
of the several cities you pass through, perhaps few in the three 
kingdoms could be more competent to give you information, 
on any subject, or.direct your selection better, than my bro. 
ther in London, Mr. James Roche, whose address and resi. 
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dence is, as I before mentioned to you, No. 20, Parliament- 
street, Westminster; and who will, I am sure, be happy to 
aid your views in this respect. 

In consequence of the different terraces or elevations in my 
garden, it affurds more than double the quantity of wall for 
fruit-trees that a garden of the same dimensions on the natu- 
ral ground could supply. . 

As you propose leaving town so soon, I hastily sketched for 
you this additional information, and could not, at the mo- 
ment, lay my hand on a larger sheet of letter-paper. 


— 


THE PALACES AND THE HANGING GARDENS OF 
BABYLON. 


At the two ends of the bridge were two palaces, which 
had a communication with each other by a vault, built 
under the channel of the river at the time of its being 
dry. The whole palace which stood on the east side of 
the river, was thirty furlongs (or three miles and three 
quarters) in compass; near which stood the temple of 
Belus, of which we shall soon speak. The new palace, 
which stood on the west side of the river, opposite to the 
otier, was sixty furlongs (or seven miles and a half) in 
compass. It was surrounded with three walls, one with- 
in another, with considerable spaces between them. These 
walls, as also those of the other palace, were embellished 
with an infinite variety of sculptures, representing al. 
kinds of animals to the life. Amongst the rest was a 
curious hunting piece, in which Semiramis on horseback 
was throwing her javelin at a leopard, and her husband 
Ninus piercing a lion. 

In chis last, or new palace, were the Hanging Gar- 
dens, so celebrated among the Greeks. They contained 
a square of four plethra (that is, of four hundred feet) on 
every side, and were carried up aloft into the air, in the 
manner of several large terraces, one above another, till 
the height equalled that of the walls of the city. The 
ascent was from terrace to terrace, by stairs ten feet wide. 
The whole pile was sustained by vast arches, raised upon 
other arches, one above another, and strengthened by a 
wall, surrounding it on every side, of twenty-two feet 
thickness. On the top of the arches were first laid large 
flat stones, sixteen feet long, and four broad. Over these 
was a layer of reed, mixed with a great quantity of bitu- 
men, upon which were two rows of bricks, closely cemented 
together with plaster. ‘The whole was covered with thick 
sheets of lead, upon which lay the mould of the garden. 
And all this floorage was contrived to keep the moisture 
of the mould from running away through the arches. 
The mould, or earth laid thereon, was so deep, that the 
greatest trees might take root in it; and with such the 
terraces were covered, as well us with all other plants and 
flowers that were proper for a garden of pleagure. In the 
upper terrace, there was an engine, or kind of pump, by 
which water was drawn up out of the river, and from 
thence the whole garden was watered. In the spaces 
between the several arches, upon which this whole struc- 
ture rested, were large and magnificent apartments, that 
were very light, and had the advantage of a beautiful 
prospect. 

Amytis, the wife of Nebuchadnezzar, having been 
bred in Media (for she was the daughter of Astyages, the 
king of that country) had been much taken with the moun- 
tains and woody parts of that country. Aud as she desired 
to have somiething like itin Babylon, Nebuchodonosor, 
to gratify her, caused this prodigious edifice to be erected; 
Diodorus gives much the same account of the matter, but 
without naming the persons.—From Rollin'’s Ancient History, 
Vol. I]. page 189. 











Che Naturalist’s Diary. 





OCTOBER, 1825. 


{From Time's Telescope.} 


How agreeable it is to observe the quick succession in 
the productions of Nature, during the spring, summer, 
and sutumnal seasons: and, notwithstanding, before the 
commencement of autumn, some fruits and-many flowers 
ave gone, yet we scarcely miss them, so quickly are they 
succeeded by others, the greater part of which are much, 
more important; for the autumnal fruits are those chiefly 





into every soft gradation of tint and shade, offer a pleasing 
spectacle to the eye of the admiring observer of Nature’s 
varied beauties, and give to the philosopher and the mo- 
ralist a subject for the deepest reflection. 

At the beginning of this month, or latter end of Sep- 
tember, some summer birds of passage, of which the swal- 
low is the first, take their departure for warmer regions. 
The time of their leaving this country varies in different 
seasons. It is sometimes protracted till the end of Octo- 
ber or the beginning-of November; and swallows have 
been seen, in mild weather, to congregate previously to 
taking their departure so late as the middle of December. 
A great diversity of opinion has existed respecting the tor- 
pidity and migration of this bird. It is an established 
fact, that, although the greater part of the swallows that 
visit England quit the country before the —— of 
winter, many remain, and continue in a state of torpidity 
till the enlivening sun of April wakes them from their 
long sleep. In a respectable American periodical, the 
New York Christian Journal and Literary Register for 
1824 (vol. vii. p. 256) there is an additional confirmation 
of the torpidity of the swallow; it is as follows:—** A Mr. 
David Evans, of Plymouth, U.S. while chopping in the 
woods, on the 20th of May last, felled a hollow tree, 
which contained from four to eight thousand swallows. 
They were of the kind generally denominated the wood- 
swallow ; the breast white, the tail forked, and the tail- 
feathers sharp pointed. When discovered they were prin- 
cipally in a torpid state.” We must confess we were ra- 
ther startled at the number of the swallows said to be 
found in this hollow tree; but we think the statement, as 
far as regards their torpidity, not the less worthy of credit 
on this account. The throstle, the redwing, and the 
fieldfare, which migrated in March, now return; and the 
ring-ouzel arrives from the Welsh and Scottish Alps to 
winter in more sheltered situations. About the middle of 
the month the common martin disappears; and, shortly 
afterwards, the smallest kind of swallow, the sand-martin, 
and the stone-curlew migrate. The Royston, or hooded 
crow (corvus cornix) arrives from Scotland and the 
northern parts of England, being driven thence by the 
severity of the season. The woodcock returns,’ and is 
found on our eastern coasts. 

Small birds now begin to congregate, and the common 
linnet is the first to lead the way. 

Various kinds of waterfowl make their appearance ; 
and, about the middle of the month, wild geese quit the 
fens, and go to the rye and wheat lands, to devour the 
young corn, frequently leaving a field as if it had been fed 
off by a flock of sheep. Rooks sport and dive in a playful 
manner before they go to roost, congregating in large 
numbers. The starling (sturnus vulgaris) sings. The 
awk or puffin visits, for the purpose of incubation, some of 
the rocky isles of Britain, in amazing numbers. 

That singular-appearance in nature, the gossamer, oc- 
curs in this month. 

In mild scasyns there are many flowers still in blow in 
this month ; and the following were observed in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, in October, 1824 :—Sunflowers, 
hollyhocks, swect: peas, perennial sunflowers ; love-lies- 
bleeding, white and red; prince’s feather, persicaria, the 
zeranthemu, sea rag-worts, red zinnia; scarlet, white, 
and purple stocks; china-asters, the aster punctata, In- 
dian pinks, carnations, French and African marigolds, 
yellow and scarlet chrysanthemum, golden rod and Ame- 
rican groundsel; mignionette, oe Bg sweetwilliams; 
valerians, sweet scabious, marvel of Peru, dwarf white 
campanula, rose-campion, heart’s ease, African sunflower, 
nasturtium, calceolaria, balsam, and cockscombs; globe 
amaranth, various species of the St. John’s wort; convol- 
vulus, major and minor; the shrub and tree althza, 
woocbine, jasmine, with the Cape variety ; French honey- 
suckle, clématis, corchorus japonica, laurestinus, dahlias, 
of various colours, and abundance of monthly roses. 

Amid the floral gaieties of autumn may be reckoned the 
Guernsey lily, which is so conspicuous an object in Oc- 
tober in the windows and green-houses of florists in Lon- 
don and its vicinity. In this month the common ivy blos- 
soms, and affords a supply of food to the large black fly 
(musca grossa) the multitudes of his race, and many 
other insects, when their usual sources of subsistence have 
nearly failed; and, with the smaller tribe of insects, we 
frequently see that beautiful creature, papilio atalanta, the 
admirable butterfly, basking with expanded wings; and 
an old ivied wall, or the sheltered side of a large tree, 
during the sunny mornings of the day, is animated with 
creatures feeding upon the sweet liquor that distils from 
the nectary of the plant. These blossoms expand in suc- 
cession, and afford nutriment until the frosts of November 





which are pret for future use. 
The infinitely-various and ever-changing hues of the 


leaves of trees in this and the succeeding month, melting | 


destroy the insects or drive them to their winter’s retreat. 
The late blooming of this plant, and the early expansion 
of the catkin of salix caprea, and some of the willow 





tribe, are essential to the existence of many of the insect 
race; and in the yellow catkin the honey-bee collects her 
earliest food. It is very delightful to contemplate the 
bountiful provision that is made for the poor beings who 
are solely dependent upon Nature’s care, by that Power 
which — not ‘* the young raven to cry in vain,” 
exemplified even in this common ivy plant; for its honey 
not only supplies the last autumnal food, but its fruit be- 
comes ripe in profusion in that bitter and severe month of 
March, when all the other wild products of the earth are 
consumed, or very difficult to be obtained, and then con- 
stitutes nearly the entire food of the missel thrush and the 
wood-pigeon; and these shy and wary birds, which gene- 
rally distrust and avoid man, will, at this season, driven by 
hunger, approach his dwelling, to feed upon the berries of 
the ivy. The yew tree exhibits its scarlet berries amid its 
thick-set dark-green leaves, and which keep falling and 
strewing the ground beneath during several weeks. The 
alkekengi now holds up its scarlet bladders, encompassing 
a scarlet cherry full of seeds. 

_ Hips and haws now ornament the hedges. The ber- 
ries of the bryony and the privet; the barberry, the 
blackberry, the holly, and the elder, from which an ex- 
cellent winter wine may be made, with slows, bullaces, 
and damsons, are now in great plenty. 

In this and the preceding month, the different watering- 
places on the coast of the United Kingdom are crowded 
with visitants, many of whom, perhaps, are now admitted 
to that magnificent sight ** A first view of thesea.” During 
a sojourn in the vicinity of Neptune’s domains, about the 
time of the equinox, many a scene will be witnessed like 
that described by the poet. 


Of a white sail on a dusky sea, 

When half the horizon’s clouded and half free, 

Fluttering between the dun wave and the sky, 
* * * a 


Her anchor parts; but still her snowy sail 

Attracts our eye amid the rudest gale; 

Though every wave she climbs divides us more, 

The heart still follows from the loneliest shore.—B yron. 

May our readers never witness the dreadful catastrophe 
so feelingly described by the Bard of Avon! May they 
never be enabled to exclaim with this master-painter of 
Nature’s scenes, and vivid delineator of all the passions 
that agitate the human breast, 
O, we have suffered 

With those that we saw suffer! A brave vessel 

Who had, no doubt, some noble creatures in her, 

Dashed all to pieces. O, the cry did knock 

Against our very heart! Poor souls, they perished! 











The Lnbestigator. 


[Comprehending Political Economy, Statistics, Jurispru- 
dence, occasional passages from Parliamentary Specches 
of a general nature, occasional Parliamentary Docu- 
ments, and other speculative subjects, excluding Party 
Politics. ] 





POLITICAL ECONOMY MADE EASY. 
—>—— 
Cuyap. I.—WEALTH, CAPITAL, VALUE. 


—_ 


WEALTH. 
The useful objects by which we are surrounded, and 
which serve to support life, and to contribute to enjoy- 
ment, are divided into two distinct classes. The first class 
consists of articles, such as air and light, which are spon- 
taneously supplied by nature, without any care or exertion 
on our part: the second class is made up of commodities, 
such as corn, clothing, and furniture, which cannot be ob- 
tained and preserved without forethought and labour.—. 
The articles which compose this second class constitute 
wealth; and the most simple and correct definition of 
wealth is, that it consists of those material things which 
are useful or desirable to man, and which are procured 
and preserved by labour. ‘The science which treats of the 
principles, or laws, according to which wealth is produccd, 
distributed, and consumed, is called Political Economy. 
CAPITAL. 

The useful articles obtaizted by labour are employed in, 
two different ways. They are employed, as is the case 
with our daily supplies of food and clothing, to satisfy our 
immediate wants; or they are mens oo Da as is the case 
with respect to seed, materials, and tools, to assist us in 
obtaining other useful articles. Now that portion of 
wealth which is employed, not in satisfying our immediate 





wants, but in aiding us in the production of other useful 
articles, is denominated capital. The simplest definition 
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of capital is, ‘‘ articles of wealth employed in producing 
future wealth.” It consists of the wages advanced to la- 
bourers, of seed and materials, of tools and machinery, of 
the finished articles which merchants and dealers transport 
and vend; of every thing, in short, which is employed, 
either directly or indirectly, in facilitating the production 
of future wealth. 
VALUE. 

When the possessors of different articles of wealth are 
willing to give one for another, then, in the language of 
Political Economy, such articles are said to possess the 
quality of value in exchange, or, more simply, of value. 

he value of any article, therefore, is its power of pur- 
chasing other articles, or, to vary the expression, of com- 
manding other articles in exchange. Thus, when a quarter 
of corn is given for a yard of cloth, the corn is said to pos- 
sess the power of purchasing the cloth, and the cloth the 
power perme the corn; and these reciprocal and 
corresponding powers are the values of the respective ar- 
ticles; the value of the corn being the power of purchasing 
the cloth, and the value of the cloth the power of com- 
manding the corn. 

From what has been said, it must be evident that the 
quality of value is not an absolute and independent quality, 
which may be possessed by any one article of wealth, con- 
sidered singly and alone. On the contrary, the quality of 
value isa relative quality, which belongs only to those co- 
existing articles of wealth which are offered and received 
in exchange for each other. If each individual produced 
by his own exertions all the commodities he consumed, or 
were the country divided into small societies, like the vil- 
lages of Mr. Owen, working in common, and possessing a 
community of goods, their wealth, however abundantly 
supplied, would not have the quality of value. The term 
*s absolute value,” therefore, has no meaning whatever, 
and is altogether unintelligible. There is a very simple 
rule by which the student in Political Economy may detect 
the absurdity of such modes of expression. When the 
term ‘‘ value” is used, substitute, instead of it, the syno- 
nymous phrase, ‘* power of purchasing,” and then ask, 
the power of purchasing what? If to this question a satis- 
factory answer cannot be given, if the article or articles to 
which the power of purchasing refers cannot be distinct] 
stated, we may be quite certain that the term ‘* value” 
has been used without a meaning. 

THE CAUSES WHICH REGULATE VALUE. 

When commodities are exchanged for each other in any 
given proportions, for instance, when a quarter of corn is 
exchanged for a yard of cloth, it becomes the business of 
the Political Economist to discover and to explain why the 
one as the equivalent of the other; thatis, why this 
precise quantity of corn is given and received for this pre- 
cise quantity of cloth. In other words, it is the business 
of the economist to give a satisfactory account of the causes 
which regulate value. This task, indeed, has seldom 
been adequately performed; and one main cause why the 
science of Political Economy has hitherto made so little 
progress, is, that on the fundamental questions of value, 
the writings of some of our most eminent economists 
abound with obscurity, inconsistency, and error.* We 
entreat the indulgent attention of our readers while we 
endeavour to render these subjects plain and intelligible. 

The general desire to give as little as possible for what 
we wish to obtain, and to get as much as we can for what 
we wish to dispose of, is a first and main cause in regula- 
ting value. This desire creates a constant competition 
amongst producers and consumers; and competition, 
sometimes acting in one way, and at other times in another 
way, regulates the proportions in which commodities ex- 
change. In order, therefore, to ascertain what, under any 
given circumstances, is the immediate cause of value, it is 
necessary to discover what, under such circumstances, is 
the particular point upon which competition turns. 


QUANTITY OF PRODUCING LABOUR, THE ‘REGU- 
LATOR OF VALUE, WHEN MEN WORK ON THEIR 
OWN ACCOUNT. : 

In those early stages of society in whic.. each individual 
works upon his own account, the main point upon which 
competition turns, is the quantity of labour employed ; 
and therefore the value of éommodities will be as the 

uantities of labour required to obtain them. Under 
these circumstances, if, in the course of a day, one man 
can hunt down a deer, while it requires two men to hunt 
down a buffalo, then one buffalo will exchange for two 
deer. For as each party is desirous of obtaining what he 
wants on the easiest terms, neither would consent to re- 





* This censure does not apply to the author of a recent 
publication, entitled the “ Nature, Measures, and Causes of 
Value.” With respect to perspicuous statement, complete 


analysis, and correct introduction, this work is a masterpiece. 
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ceive in exchange for the produce of his labour less than 
that labour might immediately procure for him; and 
hence the competition of the parties would cause the pro- 
ducts of equal quantities of labour to be of equal value in 
exchange. 


AMOUNT OF PRODUCING CAPITAL, THE REGULATOR 
OF VALUE, WHEN CAPITALISTS BECOME A DIS- 
TINCT CLASS. 

As society advances from its first and most simple form, 
and the class of capitalists becomes distinct from the class 
of labourers, competition turns upon another, and very 
different circumstance. In this state of society the com- 
petition of capitalists will have a constant tendency to 
equalize the rate of profit; and it is a necessary conse- 
quence of the equality of profits that the products of equal 
capitals, employed for equal times, should be of equal 
value. But the products of equal capitals are scarcely ever 
the products of equal quantities of labour, and, consequent- 
ly, as the quantity of producing labour is no longer the cir- 
cumstance on which competition turns, it ceases to be a 
regulating cause of value. An illustrative case will demon- 
strate this; and should the brief details into which it may 
be necessary to enter, appear unattractive to the Political 
Economy student, he will soon have the consolation of dis- 
covering, that, by the effort of attention, which masters 
the doctrines of value, he will have overcome almost every 
difficulty in the science. 

It is self-evident, that if a day’s labour did not produce 
something more than the subsistence of the labourer, ca- 
pital could not be accumulated, and no surplus or profit 
could exist. That which the labourer produces, over and 
above the subsistence he consumes, varies in quantity, 
from differences in soil and in skill; but, for the sake of 
precision, we will assume as a datum, that the labour of 
one day produces subsistence for two days. 

Under these circumstances, let. us suppose that A and B 
work 100 days, each on his own account, and that, besides 
supplying them with subsistence, each has, at the end of 
the 100 days, accumulated the produce of 50 days’ labour, 
for the purpose of employing it, as capital, in setting other 
labourers at work. Let us further assume, that A’s ca- 
pital consists of wool, the produce of 10 days’ labour ; 
and of subsistence, the produce of 40 days’ labour; while 
B’s capital is composed of silk, the produce of 40 days’ 
labour, and of subsistence, the produce of 10 days’ labour. 

On the principle before stated, that, when each person 
labours on his own account, competition turns on quantity 
of labour, it follows that the capitals of A and B, bein 
each the produce of 50 days’ pure labour, will be of equ 
value; and, on the Principle also explained above, that, 
when capitalists and labourers are distinct, competition 
turns upon the equalization of profits, it follows that the 
wrought woollens and the wrought silks, fabricated by the 
advance of the equal capitals of A and B, will possess 
equal value in exchange. 

But though the wrought woollens and silks would be of 
equal value, they would be the products of very unequal 
quantities of labour. Fog as, by the supposition, the la- 
bour of one produces subsistence for two, A, with his 
capital, consisting of subsistence produced by 40 days’ 
labour, and wool produced by 10 days’ labour, would em- 
ploy for a day 80 immediate labourers, upon a material 
which had cost 10 days’ previous labour; while B, with 
his capital, consisting of subsistence, the produce of 10 
days’ labour, and of silk, the produce of 40, would em- 
ploy, for a day, 20 immediate labourers, upon a material 
which had cost him 40 days’ previous labour. Thus the 
whole labour, immediate and previous, worked up in A’s 
woollens, would amount to 90 days; while the whole 
labour, immediate and previous, worked up in B’s silks, 
would amount to no more than 60. That which cost 90 
would be equal in value to that which cost 60 days’ labour. 

Were the quantity of labour which produces subsistence, 
equal to the quantity to which this subsistence will supply 
wages, then the products of equal capitals would also be 
the products of equal quantities of labour. In this case A, 
with his capital, consisting of subsistence produced by 40, 
and of wool produced by 10, would obtain his wrought 
woollens by employing 40 immediate labourers, upon a 
material which had cost 10 days eee labour; while B, 
with his capital, consisting of subsistence produced by 10, 
and silk produced by 40, would obtain his wrought silks b 
employing 10 immediate labour, upon a material whic 
had cost 40, and the woollens and the silks, while equal to 
each other in value, become the products of equal capitals, 
would each be the product of fifty days’ labour. 

But the above is an impossible case, which, in practice, 
never can exist. There must always be some profit, other- 
wise subsistence and material would not be advanced ; 
and, if there be any profit, the labour which produces sub- 
sistence must be than the labour to which that sub- 





sistence will furnish wages; and, consequently, whenever 
equal capitals contain subsistence in different proportions, 
the products of equal capitals will be the products of un- 
equal quantities of labour. But, as competition equalizes 
profit, the value of commodities must be as the value of 
their producing capitals; and, while the value of the pro® 
ducing capitals remains the same, no increase or diminu- 
tion in the quantity of producing labour can cause a chan; e 
in the value of the commodities produced. 

As it is competition, equalizing the rate of profit, which 
regulates value, the principle that the value of commodities 
is as the amounts of their producing capitals, requires 
some modification, whenever the capitals employed are of 
unequal durability. If profits are at twenty per cent., 
and if the whole of A’s capital be consumed in production, 
then his finished article must be equal to the value of his 
capital, increased by twenty per cent.; while, if B’s capi- 
tal be only half consumed, the value-of his finished article 
will be equal to the value of half his capital, increased by 
twenty per cent. upon his whole capital. In order to em- 
brace the numerous cases of inequality in the durability of 
capital, we should render our language more general, and, 
in saying that when equal capitals are employed for equal 
times, the results will be of equal value, we should iu- 
clude, under the term results, not only the finished article, 
but the residue of the capital. This extension of the mean- 
ing of the term cannot lead to ambiguity. 

(To be continued.] 








TEPID BATHING. 

Tn the course of his lecture, Dr. Armstrong spoke re- 
peatedly of the benefit of tepid bathing; he was confident 
that its application as a preventive and palliative agent was 
much greater than either the profession or the public had yet 
believed. He noticed it as a curious anomaly in the Eng- 
lish habits, that tepid bathing should be so much neglected 
among a people proverbial, in other respects, for their 
cleanliness, and could not account for the circumstance 
without supposing that it depended partly upon the me- 
Gical profession rarely recommending the use of tepid 
bathing, and partly upon the public prejudice about its 
supposed relaxing influence. In Paris, upwards of one 
hundred and fifty public baths existed, besides establish- 
ments for portable ones, which were in t request, and 
supplied at a very reasonable rate; whereas in London 
very few public baths existed, and only one portable bath 
had been recently established, which promised, however, 
to be very useful on account of the expedition with which 
it could be employed. Dr. Armstrong considered that the 
advantages of tepid bathing were numerous, and, in the 
first place, as a preventive of inflammatory diseases. In 
many cases the surface of the body in this variable climate 
was chilled for some hours before the attack of external 
or internal intlammation ; the continuance of chillness was 
the cause of inflammation, by disordering the circulation 
of the blood, which, being equalized at the commence- 
ment of the chillness, by a warm bath, generally prevents 
the. occurrence, of any acute affection of an inflammatory 
nature. 

In the second place, tepid bathing was extremely bene- 
ficial in most cases of chronic rheumatism and gout, espe- 
cially in those where the functions of the stomach, liver, 
or bowels were impaired. 

In the third place, it was highly beneficial in all those 
cases technically and indefinitely termed marasmus in 
children, and dyspepsia in adults; since no single mean 
in general had more influence in restoring the natural 
action of the skin, and also of those parts of the body 
associated in the complicated process of digestion. 

In the fourth place, it was an admirable remedy for 
most of those incipient glandular affections, or ill-con- 
ditioned chronic inflammations, which usually passed un- 
der the loose appellation of scrofula; and, lastly, it was 
so exceedingly advantageous in most cutaneous affections, 
that its application to them scarcely needed a comment. 
When we add, he said, its remarkable soothing effects in 
most uterine and urinary irritations, and consider all the 
delightful asscciations connected with perfect cleanliness, 
we cannot but be surprised that tepid bathing should be 
80 —s neglected by the profession and the public of 


En . 

Dr. Armstrong concluded by some remarks about the 
temperature of the tepid bath, which, he said, should 
generally range between ninety-four and ninety-eight, as 
was most agreeable to the feelings; and said that it was 
important that no sense of exhaustion should be produced 
at the time of its use, and no sense of unnatural chillness 
or heat immediately afterwards; and observed, that a 
feeling of warmth and refreshment were the certain signs 
of its agreeing with the patient.—Lancet. 
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SONNET. 


“ The dread of something after death— 
The undiscovered country, from whose bourne 
No‘traveller returns,—puzczles the will.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Redan 

Oh! there are hours in which how many & heart, 
Weary of disappointment and of wrong, 
Treachery, and all the miseries that throng 

To life, loath’d life! how joyful would depart, 

And win its passage to that world unknown, 
Eye hath not seen; from whose mysterious bourne 
No wand'ring ghost permitted to return, 

The secrets of that realm, untried, may own, 

And tell what waits the disembodied there; 
But that when.drain’d the deeply-poisoned bow), 
Or wave, or steel, had freed the captive soul, 

And rent from the devourings of despair 

The barrier past, what might the future be, 

Seares the puor heart and mocks its misery. 
Liverpool. G, 








IVANHOE. 
a 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—Should the following be so lucky as to escape 
‘* the deep damnation of your bah!” the insertion thereof 
would highly gratify its author. THINGAMY BOB. 

Liverpool. 
Two friends t/other day had been chatting together 
@n various topics; the wind and the weather 

No doubt making part of their converse, 
When all of a sudden—(now pray keep awake, 
There's a verse or two more, though, indeed, for your sake, 

1 had hoped to have finished in.one verse,)— 


When all of a sudden their chit-chat made way 

For a subject more learned—more learned than they 
Had, perhaps, any right to engage in: 

This point, though, I'll leaye to my readers to settle— 

But towards the conclusion I thought they would get ill, 
So fierce grew the war they were waging. 


Be that as it may, though ’twas thus they begun, 

“« ’ve been reading Scott’s Ivanhoe, neighbour,” says one, 
“ But think you,” says he, “ that it’s his?” 

** Well, indeed,” says the other, “1 do not pretend 

To be able to tell you for certain, my friend, 
But I’ve-an-o-pinion it is.” 








M. ALEXANDRE, 


— 
[From the Edinburgh Weekly Journal.]} 


This ingenious foreigner was on a visit at Abbotsford 
some days since; and, having chanced to mention to his 
distinguished host that he kept a sort of album, or scrap- 
book, in which were reposited various tributes which had 
been paid to his talents. by many eminent individuals of 
the countries he had visited, Sir Walter stept aside, while 
the carriage was getting ready for his guest’s departure, 
and immediately presented to him the following: good- 
bumoured and characteristic lines. 


TO MONS. ALEXANDRE. 
@f yore, in old England, it was not thought good, 
To carry two visages under one hood: 
What should folks say to you,, who bave faces such plenty, 


Abbotsford, 


April 23, 1824, 


Stand forth, arch deceiver! and tell us, in truth, 

Are you handsome or ugly, in age or in youth? 

Man, woman, or child? or a dog, or a mouse? 

Or are you, at once, each live thing in the house? 
Each live thing, did I ask? each dead implement too! 
A work-shop in your person—saw, chisel, and screw. 
Above all, aré you one individual? I know 

You must be, at the least, Alexandre and Co. 

But I think you're a troop—an assemblage—a mob— 
And that I, as the Sheriff, must take up the job; 

And, instead of rehearsing your wonders in verse, 
Must read you the Riot Act, and bid you disperse. 


WALTER Scort. 
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(From the Liverpool Courier,} 
Barometer | Ibermo-| Thermo-| Extreme; State of Kemarks 
at meter8| meter | during \the Wind t 
noon. morning | oon. Night. | at noon. hoon. 
Sept. 
21 |29 62 0] 63 O} 57 O| S.W. |Rain. 
22 | 29 57 0| 61 0] 49 0; W. (Cloudy. 
23 |299 81| 55 0} 61 O/] 49 20| S.E. |Fair. 
24 |29 75| 64 0} 67 O| 58 0O| W.S.W.)Fair. 
25 |29 74| 63 20| 66 20| 56 0} S.W. |Rain. 
26 | 29 78! 60 0} 63 O| 57 20) W.S.W.|Fair. 
27 !30 10! 58 0; 62 0! 85 0O| N.W. |Fair. 














The Beauties of Chess. 


[wo. Lxv.] 

The difficulty of checkmating with a king and castle 
ae a ~ consists in forcing the king to the side of 

board. This may be effected in eighteen moves, 
in any position of the pieces. The following position 
is chosen, because in it the white king and castle are at a 
great distance from other, and the black king is so 
placed as easily to attack the white castle. 


Black. 
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‘That from under one hood you last night showed us twenty ! 





$¢ Ludimus effigiem belli”’......00000. VIDA. 


SOLUTION TO GAME LXIV. 


15. w. Pawn ..--B 7XMars. 


1 w. Knight--C6 
b. King..--F8 
2 w. Knight..-E7 
b. King..--E8 
3 w. Knight. -G6 
b. King-.--D8 
4w. Knight..F 8° 
b. King---.©8..or b. King.---C 8 
5w.Knight--D7 5w. Knight..E6 
b. King----D8 b. King----B 8 
6w.Knight.--F6 6w. Knight.-D8 
b. King----C 8 b. King----C 8--or b. King-+--A8 
Tw. Knight--E8 7w.Knight--B7 7w. Pawn --B4 
(a) b. King----D8 b. King----B8 b. King----B8 
8w.Knight--C7 S8w.Knight--D6 8w.Pawn --B5 
b. King.---C 8 b. King----A8 (b)b. King----A 8 
9w. Knight -E6 9w.Knight--C8 9w.Pawn --B6 
b.. King----B8 b. King----B8 b. King ----B8 
10 w. Knight-.D8 10w. Knight--A7 10 w. Knight--C 64 
b. King----C'8 b. King.-.--A8 b. Kg. A8orB8 
11 w. Knight--B7 11 w. Pawn --B4 Y¥iw. Pawn --B 74 
b. King----B 8 b. King----B 8 Mats... } 
12 w. Knight--D6 12w.Pawn --B5 
b. King----A 8 b. King----A8 
13 w. Knight--C8 13w. Pawn --B6 
b. King ---B8 b. King. ---B 8 
14 w. Knight-.A7 14 w. Knight-.C 64 
b. King----A8 b. King----A 8, or C8 
15 w. Pawn --B4 15 w. Pawn --B 74 Mate. 
b. King----B 8 
16 w. Pawn --B 5 
b. King----A 8 
17 w. Pawn --B 6 
b. King-- -B8 
18 w. Knight--C 
b. King.---A 8,orC8 
19 w. Pawn --B 74 Mare. 
(a) or 7 b. King------ B8 (db) or 8 b. King---+--- cs 
8 w. Knight --D 6 9 w. Knight----B 7 
b. King..+++- A8 b. King.---.- B8 
9. w. Knight--.-C 8 10 w. Knight----D 6 
b. King..+--- B8 b. King--+-+: A8 
0 w. Knight..--A 7 1] w. Knight..-.C 8 
b. King:.-.-- A8 b. King----+« Bs 
11 w. Pawn .«.--B 4 12 w. Knight.---A-7 
b. King..-... B 8 b. King-.+++. A8 
12 w. Pawn --:-B 5 13 w. Pawn ‘BS 
b. King:.+-.-A 8 b. King------B 8 
13 w. Pawn. ---B6 14 w. Knight----C 64 
b. King------ B8 b. King A8 orC 8 
14 w. t-..-C 64 15 w. Pawn «---B 7A 
b. King A8orC8 MATE. 








The Kaleidoscope. 


[FROM THE MERCURY.) 





IMPROVEMENTS IN EDUCATION 


————— 

That circumstances form the moral and intellectual 
character of man, there can hardly be a question; and in 
our opinion it is equally certain, that circumstances may 
be so far controlled, that those most favourable to virtue 
and happiness shall preponderate over those of an opposite 
tendency. As no action of a rational human creature, 
except involuntary movement, is without its motive, and 
as ** habit is second nature,” it is obviously a very im- 
portant point in the education of youth, to encourage 
those motives which produce good habits, and to dis- 
courage those which lead to pernici 1 j—in 
other words, to place a child or a youth in such a situation, 
that the circumstances with which he is surrounded shall 
be the best which, in a choice of evils, are. under the in- 
fluence or control of his preceptors. 

One of the most successful experiments made, with this 
rational view, is that now in operation at Hazelwood school, 
of which we have already spoken in terms of merited en- 
comium ; and it is with great satisfaction that we welcome 
the publication of a most interesting work on the subject, 





under the title of—** Plans for the government and liberal 


instruction of boys, in large numbers, as practised at Ha- 
zelwood School.” 

Through the medium of the Kaleidoscope* we have 
already expressed our opinions of this rational and most 
successful mode of tuition ; and we must refer our readers 
to that work for the epitome of a system from which all 
the preceptors of youth may derive unquestfonable advan- 
tage; as it will enable them to improve, simplify, and 
remodel the old course of education, and to substitute for 
the: rod,. or the fool’s cap, those moral stimulants which 
operate more powerfully on the human mind than the 
mere dread of corporal infliction. The punishments at 
Hazelwood school are fines, and, sometimes, though 
rarely, short imprisonment. Impositions, public disgrace, 
and corporal pain have been, for many years, discarded. 
The improvement of the bodily powers is not forgotten : 
Gymnastics form a regular branch of the school exercise, 





* See the Kaleidoscope of July 26, 1826. 
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CEERI SAREE 

and the play-ground contains a swimming-bath ; so that we 

presume that the old Roman reproach, ‘ He can neither 

read nor swim,” will not apply to any of the youths at 

this excellent seminary, which, as we before cbserved, is 
admirably adapted to form a frank, manly, and intelligent 
race of young men. The anecdotes, which we shall pre- 
sently introd:ce, will serve to show how well the con- 
sequences accr -3 with their producing causes. 

In order tc <aable those who are concerned in the edu- 
cation of youth, to ascertain, in some degree, the nature 
of the information communicated in the work we are re- 
commending, we shall here transcribe the table of its con- 
tents, which comprises the following heads :—*‘ Outline 
of the System—System in detail—Government of the 
School—Rewards and Punishments—Silence and Minute 
Order—The Monitor—Attendance—Modes of Instruc- 
tion—Division of the School into Classes— Mechanism of 
the Classes—Routine of E Geography—Ortho- 
graphy —History—English Grammar—Penmanship Arith- 
metic—Mental Arithmetic--Mixed Arithmetic--Geometry 
—Latin and Greek—French—Gy stics—Boy Teachers 
—Self-direction—Examination of Classes—Exhibitions— 
—Rank—Proceedings of a Day—lInitiation of a Pupil— 
—Review of the System—On the best Method of acquiring 
Languages—On Elocution—On Penmanship—On volun- 
tary Labour—Comparison of Public and Private Educa- 
tion—On the Capacity ofthe System for producing Men 
of business—Hints to Parents. 

The following home question, with which we shall close 
this brief article, was lately put by one of the youths at 
Hazelwood, and will, we trust, find its way across the 
Atlantic, to the United States, where it will apply with pe- 
culiar force :—** A few months ago, T. S——, aged eight 
years, was in a class, receiving a lesson on Roman history. 
The passage under consideration was the story of the 
Gracchi. The teacher explained to his young pupils the 
active part taken by these noble-spirited men in resisting 
the tyranny of the senate. At the conclusion of the 
story, he described the manner in which Caius Gracchus 
procured the stroke of death from the hand of his slave. 
Here the teacher was interrupted by the boy, with the 
following question :—‘* Pray, Sir, if the Gracchi were the 
friends of liberty, how happened it that one of them kept 
a slave himself?” 

The following interesting anecdote from the same work 

evinces the manly and candid spirit which this improved 
system of education is so eminently calculated to produce: 
—‘** About twelve months ago, two boys at the head of the 
Hazelwood school were stoutly contending for the first 
prize, and they were“so nearly matched in talents, ac- 
quirements, and industry, that the chances were pretty 
nearly equal. In the middle of the session, an aged rela- 
tive came from Ireland to visit the friends of one of the 
youths, whose home was at some distance from Hazel- 
wood. The old gentleman could not be induced to forego 
the pleasure of his grandson’s company; the boy was 
therefore obliged to go to his father’s. It so happened, 
however, that several of the exercises determining rank 
for the two or three ensuing weeks were of a kind, as 
composition, &c. not to require personal attendance 
at the school. Under these circumstances, the youth 
commissioned his friend and rival to transmit to him, 
from time to time, information of what it was neces- 
sary for him to do; and also to receive and present 
the exercises as they were performed. The trust was 
fulfilled with cheerfulness and punctuality ; and the 
trustee, though at the end of the half-year he lost the ob- 
ject of his labours, which was gained by his companion, 
secured a higher and more estimable reward in the enjoy- 
ment of his own feelings.” 

Connected with this subject, we shall next week lay be. 
fore our readers:a communication with which we were fa- 
voured soon after our editorial notice of the Hazelwood 
system. Its publication has heen some time deferred, at 











Hashtons for October. 


HEAD-DRESSES.—1. Fine British Leghorn hat; the 
brim large, flat, and equal breadth; the crown mode- 
— high; round it is a lilac satin ribbon, with a bow 
on the left side, from which rises a fanciful trimming in 
lilac gros de Naples, edged with straw-coloured satin, 
terminating at the top of the crown a little beyond the 
front. Another trimming is introduced midway, and 
rising circularly, finishes with a small bouquet of fancy 
flowers on the left side: a bouquet is also placed on the 
right side, but higher. Strings of lilac satin, and a bow 
on the right, inside the brim. 

2. Turban of scarlet or pomegranate colour crépe lisse, 
with large close longitudinal folds, confined in front by a 
broad gold band placed obliquely: the head-piece of gros 
de Naples, pointed in front, and edged with gold lace. 

3. Cap of white crépe lisse; the crown circular, and 
formed by two rows of large puffs, edged with pink satin, 
having a wreath of China roses beneath the upper row, 
and round the head-piece; within each puff, a sprig of ar- 
butus and geranium: the border is very full and deep, 
and ties under the chin with pink satin ribbon. 

4. Pale blue gauze dress hat, fluted, and the brim edged 
with narrow blond; the crown surrounded by a wreath of 
blue satin leaves, tied in pairs by a satin knot, each leaf 
deeply notched.—White ostrich feathers are tastefully ar- 
ranged round the crown, the eee being in the front. 

VENING Dress.—Dress of pink gros de Naples; the 
corsage of a moderate height, with a slight fulness in front 
and crossed with a thin drapery of folded gauze of the 
same colour, Lp remy at the shoulder, with a pink satin 
star composed of four leaves, each leaf having one deep 
notch, and a knot or button in the centre of the star 
uniting the points of the leaves. The sleeve is full and 
very short, and has five divisions, each formed by two satin 
notched leaves, united by a button, and placed perpendi- 
cularly round the sleeve. The skirt has a rich border of 
crépe lisse bouffunt, with pairs of notched leaves, arranged 
to correspond with the sleeves; a broad satin rouleau 
heads the trimming, and at the bottom is a wadded hem ; 
above is a row of crépe lisse puffs, placed obliquely, 
and fastened at the top with a small satin button, and 
finished at the opposite end with three pink satin notched 
leaves, united by a button. Broad satin sash, with a gold 
buckle on the left side, and two small bows; the ends 
long and fringed. White crépe lisse tucker, and long full 
sleeves, confined by broad gold bracelets. The hair dressed 
in large curls. Gold ear-rings, and gold chain and eye- 
glass. White satin shoes, and short white kid gloves. 


Miiseellanics., 


GOOD LIVING. 
—P_— 
[FROM THE LONDON MAGAZINE.) 


We must next inquire what the faculty says about 
drinking, since this is a subject of standing hostility, even 
independently of eating. Drinking has been condemned 
by Solomon, it was condemned by Mahomet, it has been 
condemned and re-condemned by every man who can 
hold a pen to repeat what others had written before him. 

We will ask the doctors to inform us what are the evils, 
what are the diseases, produced by the common use of 
wine, or of any strong drink. e could much more 
easily inform them how many they kill by their fashion- 
able Sangrado practice of bleeding and water. 

We certainly do believe that it is a very bad practice to 
drink drams in the morning ; and we are not quite sure 
that it is a very one to swallow a glass of chamomile 
whiskey before breakfast, like the men of the mountains 
in Scotland. Yet, perhaps, even this last doubt may be 
doubted. The Hollander knows that he shall die and be 
buried if he even quits his house without a Pages glass 
of schnaps. We really cannot see the infinite horror of 
spirits, as the — is, unless a man is determined to turn 
drunkard, and add daily to his daily dose, in which case 
he does not fall under our cognizance. But the finest 
refinement of .all this is, that the man who.drinks only a 
bottle of bad port wine a day, or perhaps two, fancies him- 

self a virtuous and cleanly drinker, while he condemns the 

poor wretch who must regale on brandy and water, quite 

forgetting, good easy man, that his grog is composed of 
brandy and bad wine, while the profligate brandy drinker 

is drinking but brandy and water, and: does not drink half 
as much even of the former. 

But all this:has nothing to do with the reasonable and 

moderate use of wine, which was given to us to regale 

















with wine at large, still has his private spites against claret 
or champagne, or Madeira, or malt liquor, or punch, or 
something or other. His Majesty (God bless him!) fancies 
that Madeira is acid, and, therefore, as happened to the 
left shoulders in the court of Alexander the Great, every 
man now drinks sherry. We suspect that no one can dis- 
cover any other reason for drinking a bad wine in preference 
of a good one, to the very best of the strong wines. The 
acid in Madeira is an atom of cream of tartar; and a man 
may make ten times as much of this poisonous acid out of 
the apothecaries’ bottle every day of his life, with im- 
punity or advantage. This is the very acid itself whieh 
causes wine to be wine, and not cider or brandy; and, 
thus far, the man who drinks sherry is one stage nearer to 
the horrific brandy drinker. 

As to punch, we are inclined to maintain that it is a 
most admirable invention, and a most salutary drink— 
though it be vulgar. It is by means of its acid and its 
sugar and its water, that it becomes the rival of wine in 
salubrity. There is not one among those who drink to 
drunkenness, who knows how it is that he becomes sober. 
It is our duty to inform them, and, as we very much sus- 
pect, the chymical profession also. This is a piece of 
chymistry; and it might prove for the benefit of their 
patients, as well as the medical science, if physicians were 
really acquainted with that chymistry which they are 
kind reputed to know; and apothecaries also. We will 
therefore tell them, that the alchohol which produces the 
intoxication, is digested by the stomach into an acid, or is 
converted into vinegar. This is the chymical solution of 
the difficulty; and hence the addition of a fermentable 
acid, like that of lemons, determines and accelerates this 
process, in which the sugar aids. Hence the readier change 
and the less permanent effects of wines than of spirits. 
Moreover, it is the property of acids to correct the effects 
of narcotics. Lemon juice is the remedy, even against 
opium ; and thus, too, it constitutes the virtue of punch. 

However, if we are to drink any thing, let it be French 
wine. If we must choose from other lands and other 
drinks, we would rather drink brandy, and still rather 
Dutch gin than black port or fiery and bitter sherry. 

If ferocity is the produce of gin and whiskey, so is heavy 
stupidity the child of porter and ale. The moral effects, 
the metaphysical produce of these and other drinks, is not 
immaterial. And it is not immaterial on what a man be- 
comes intoxicated, or of what he drinks, habitually, and 
short of intoxication. Horace would not have praised the 
facundee calices and their effects, had his Hippoerene been 
Meux’s brewery or Booth’s distillery. Is there a poet who 
would preface his sonnet with porter? Every man knows, 
if indeed he has any seeds of wit at all, how they germi- 
nate under claret, how they expand, like bamboos, at the 
first sprinkling of the monsoon, before champagne. If we 
would open a man’s heart, and empty his pocket at a 
charity feast, we must give him good wine; generous wine, 
it has been well called; and we are confident that, for 
every bottle of claret we should obtain three times its value. 
He is a dull beggar, an unphilosophical swindler upon 
man’s heart, who inundates his stomach with the black 
strap of the Crown and Anchor, and then hopes to reap. 
As he sowed, so shall he reap—sulkiness and stinginess : 
let him sow claret and reap guineas: let.him sow cham- 
pagne and reap five pound notes. 


Respiration of the Spider.—A house spider was placed 
jd copra on a small platform, in the middle of a 
3 ull of water, the platform being about half an inch 
above the surface. It presently made its escape, as might 
have been anticipated, by suffering a thread to be wafted 
to the edge of the glass. The person who witnessed this, 
suspecting it might have been assisted by the water, being 
so nearly on the same level, poured some of the water 
away, and placed the spider as before. It descended by 
the stick that supported the platform, till it reached the 
water, but, finding no way to escape, it returned to the 
platform, and, for some time, employed itself in preparing 
a web, with which it loosely enveloped the abdomen, by 
means of the hinder legs. Ft now descended, without 
hesitation, to the bottom of the water, when the whole of 
the abdomen: was.covered with a web, containing a bubble- 
of air, probably intended for respiration, as it evidently 
included the spiracles. The spider, enveloped im this little 
diving-bell, endeavoured on every side to make its escape, 
but in vain, on account of the slipperiness of the glass; 
and, after remaining at the bottom for about thirteen 
minutes, it returned, apparently much. exhausted, as it 
coiled itself close under the little platform, and remained; 
afterwards without motion.—aLoncon Scientific Gazette. 








Mons. D. burying his wife five hours after her decease,. 








the desire of the writer; but we presume that there can no: 
longer be any obstacle to its insertion, ig 





man’s heart, and which we hold, in spite of Mahomet, to 
be a. most virtuous invention. He who does not quarrel 





they told him the body was. not yet cold. ‘* Nonserise,’” 
said he, ‘‘ do what I tell you.-She’s dead enough.” 
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heaven, and 


hearts with deep de - - vo =~ tion 





sto - ry, Of each good 





Guide Church, and guard 





earth, and o ---cean! Hear us 
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Own their great and gra - cious God; 
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and per - fect thing. Lord of 


our King. 
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from thy bright a - - 


- bode, While our 







Source re - -yealed in 


sa - 


life, and light, and glo - ry, 





Health and every needful blessing, 
aoe . " alone; 
otaforts undeserv'’d possessing, 
Bend we low before thy chrone : 
While the babe, the youth, the hoary, 


Are thy bounteous gifts 


Their united tribute bring. 


Cho.—Lord of life, and light, and glory! 
Shield our Isle, and save our King, 


Thee,.with humble adoration, 
Laud we now for mercies past ; 

Still to this most favoured nation, 
May those mercies ever last. 

Britons then, through future story, 


With their prayers shall praises sing ! 


Cho.—Lord of life, and light, and glory! 
Bless thy people, bless their King. 





Pathetic Narrative.—The remarkably fine bells of 
Limerick Cathedral were originally brought from Italy ; 
they had been manufactured by a young native (whose 
name tradition has not preserved) and finished after the 
toil of many years; and he prided himself upon his work. 
They were subsequently purchased by the Prior of a 
atighbouring convent; and with the profits of this sale, 
the young Italian procured a little villa, where he had the 
pleasure of hearing the tolling of his bells from the con- 
vent cliff, and growing old in the bosom of domestic hap- 
piness. This, however, was not to continue. In some of 
these broils, whether civil or foreign, which are the un- 
dying worm of a fallen land, the Italian was a sufferer 
amongst the many. He lost his all; and, after the pass- 





mg of the storm, found himself preserved alone amid the 


wreck of fortune, friends, family, and home. The con- 
vent, in which the bells were hung, was razed to the earth, 
and these last carried away into another land. The 
owner, haunted by his memories, and deserted by his 
hopes, e a wanderer over Europe. His hair grew 
gray, and his heart withered, before he again found 
a home or a friend. In this desolation of spirit he 
formed the resolution of seeking the place to which 
those treasures of his memory had been finally borne. 
He sailed for Ireland—proceeded up the Shannon; 
the vessel anchored in the Pool, near Limerick; and 
he hired a small boat for the pu of landing. The 
city was now before him; and he beheld St. Mary’s 
steeple, lifting its turreted head above the smoke and mist 
ofthe Old Town. He sat in the stern, and leoked fondly 





towards it. It was an evening so calm and beautiful-as to 
remind him of his own native skies in the sweetest time of 
the year, the death of the spring. The broad stream ap- 
peared like one smooth mirror, and the little vessel glided 
through it with almost a noiseless expedition. On asudden, 
amid the general stillness, the bells tolled from the Cathe- 
dral; the rowers rested on their oars, and the vessel went 
forward with the impulse it had received.. The old Italian 
looked towards the city, crossed his arms on his breast, 
and lay back in his seat: home, happiness, early recollec- 
tions, friends, family, were allin the sound, and went 
with it to his heart. When the rowers looked round, 
they beheld him with his face still turned towards the Ca- 


thedral, but his eyes were closed; and when they landed 


they found him cold! 




















! 





- concile this monument with the historians. 
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AN ESSAY ON THE STUDY OF LITERATURE, 


Written originally in French, 
BY EDWARD GIBBON, JUNIOR, ESQ. 
i 
Reprinted for the Kaleidoscope. 





(CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST.) 


Of a Treaty between Rome and Carthage. 
XXVIII. A treaty, concluded between the Romans 
and Carthaginians, became in the hands of this author a 
most powerful objection.* This treaty is found in Poly- 
bius, an historian accurate as sensible.+ The original 
was in his time at Rome. And yet this authentic monu- 
ment contradicted all the historians. It appeared, by this, 
that L. Brutus and M. Horatius were consuls at the same 
time; although Horatius was not invested with the con- 
sulship till after the death of Brutus. Again, a people 
are therein called Roman subjects, who were at that time 
only allies; and we hear of the marine of a nation that 
began to construct ships only in the time of the first Punic 
war, two hundred and fifty years after the consulship of 
Brutus. What mortifying conclusions might not be 
drawn from these contradictions! How greatly te the 
disadvantage of the historians ! 
This Treaty cleared up. 

XXIX. This objection of Mr. de Beaufort greatly em- 
barrassed his adversaries. They suspected the authenticity 
of che pretended original. They even altered its date. 
Let us see, if, by a probable explanation, we cannot re- 
To do this 
we shall begin by separating the date from the body of 
the treaty. The former agrees with the time of Brutus: 
the latter resembles the manner of Polybius, or that of 
his Roman antiquaries. But the names of their consuls 
were never inserted in their solemn treaties, in the federa 
consecrated by all the ceremonies of their religion. The 
ministers of that religion, the féciales, only signed them: 
and in this pecchow g the distinction between the fiedera 
and the sponsones. The account of this circumstance, for 
which we are indebted to Livy,t obviates the difficulty. 
The antiquaries mistook the feciales for the consuls; and, 
without thinking of the mistake, as nothing obliged them 
to be precise in their explanation of their public monu- 
ments, they distinguished the year of the expulsion of 
their kings by the celebrated names of the author of their 
liberty, and the founder of the capital. It little concerned 
them whether they were consuls at the same time or not. 

Of the Roman Subjects. 

XXX. The people of Ardea, Antium and Terracinia, 
were not then subjects of Rome; at least, if they were, 
historians have given us very false ideas of the extent of 
that republic. Let us imagine ourselves existing in the 
time of Brutus, and we shall deduce, from the politics of 
the Romans, a definition of the term ally, very different 
from what we should lay down at present. Rome, al- 
though the last colony of the Latins, began very early to 
form the project of subjecting the whole nation to its laws. 
Its discipline and police, its heroes, its victories, soon 
manifested its incontestible superiority. The Romans, 
not less politic than bold, made use of this superiority 
with a discretion worthy of their good fortune. They 
knew well that cities, badly subjected, would stop the 
progress of their arms, would waste the treasures, and 
corrupt the manners of the republic. Under the more 
specious name, therefore, of allies, they reconciled the 
vanquished to the yoke of submission, while the latter 
consented, with pleasure, to acknowledge Rome as thie 
capital of the Latin nation, and to furnish it with a quota 
of troops in its wars. The republic, in return, afforded 
them only bare protection, the mark of that sovereignty 
which cost its vassals so dear. These people were, in- 
deed, denominated allies to Rome, but they soon found 
themselves no better than her slaves. 

XXXI. This explication, it may be said, diminishes 
the difficulty, but docs not remove it. TYzryx00:, the 
word Polybius in this place makes use of, taken in its 

roper sense, signifies a subject. I will not dispute it. 
But it must be observed, we have only a. translation of 





| this treaty; and, though we should conditionally admit | accomplishment of that wish would also constitute its 
the copiests to be depended on, as to the main substance | felicity: but it is too well known that the happiness of a 


similar. The language of this treaty was antique. 


footing, let us render it therefore by the word subjects. 
Their Marine. 


little embarrassment to the critics. 


first essay of this kind. Polybius therefore must be in 


matter. 


expected of an hypothesis. 
subjects and the army. 
himself, their plunder, which gave them a 
military expeditions. They fitted out, therefore, small 
sloops, and went to cruize at sea. The infant republic 


was afterwards engaged, and wherein the land forces were 


two, it was even forgotten that it had ever existed.- Po- 
lybius may have only spoken in tvo indistinct and general 
terms. 
XXXIII. It may be further remarked, that this first 
marine of the Romans could be composed only of vessels 
of no more than fifty oars. Galen and Hiero constructed 
much larger ships.t The Greeks and Carthaginians fol- 
lowed the example; and, in the first Punic war, the Ro- 
mans fitted out vessels of three or four tier of oars, a cir- 
cumstance that astonishes the antiquaries and mechanics 
to this day. So different an argument was sufficient to 
make them forget their former rude essays.§ 

Reflections on this Dispute. 
XXXIV. I have with pleasure undertaken the defence 
of an useful and interesting history. My principal view, 
however, is to show by these reflections the nicety of cri- 
tical discussions, in which the business is not to produce 
demonstration, but to make a comparison between oppo- 
site probabilities; as also to show how little confidence 
ought to be placed in the most specious and dazzlin 
systems, since there are so few that can bear a free an 
attentive examination. 
Criticism, though practical, not to be acquired by rote. 
XXXV. A further consideration involves criticism in 
a new difficulty. There are some sciences which are 
purely theoretical ; their principles consisting only of spe- 
culative truths, and not of practical maxims. It is more 
easy barely to comprehend a proposition than to render it 
familiar to one’s thoughts, to apply it with propriety, to 
make use of it as a guide to our studies, or as a light to 
show us the way to new discoveries. 
The axt of criticism is not to be acquired by rote 
or practice. Its elements are just, but of themselves 
dry and fruitless. The writer who knows these only is 
equally mistaken, whether he determines to follow, or 
ventures to forsake them. A great genius, fertile of in- 
vention, master of critical rules, and, at the same time, 
of the reasons on which those rules are founded, will 
often appear to hold them very cheap. New and en- 
terprising in his attempts, he will seem to have thrown 
off their restraint; but follow him to the end, and you 
will always find him an admirer, though not an implicit 
one, of those rules; and that he always makes them the 
basis of his investigations and discoveries. Would the 
sciences were all legum non hominum respublica, such 
would be the wish of a learned and wise nation. The 





* Polybius, lib. i. c. 20. 

¢ I shall say nothing of the fleet that appeared before Ta- 
rentum, as I imagine those vessels belonged to the inhabi- 
tants of Thuri See Frensheim Supplem. Livian. lib. 
xii. c. 8. 








* Dissertation sur l’incertitude de Vhist. Rom. p. 33—46. 

+ Polyb. Hist. lib. iii. c. 22. 

+ Spoponderunt consules, legati, questores, tribuni mili- 
tum, nominaque eorum qui spoponderunt adhuc exstant, ubi 


+ Arbuthnot’s Tables, p. 225. Histoire du commerce des 
anciens, par Huet, ec. 221. 

§ The celebrated Mr. Freret has offered a differerent hy- 
pothesis, agreeable enough for its simplicity; but it appears 





si ex foedere acta res esset preterquam duorum fecialium 
_ homing extarent.—Tit, Liv. lib. ix. c. 5. 


to me not quite so reasonable. See Memoirs de Il’Acad. des 


XXXII. Again, the Roman marine is an object of no 
Polybius himself 
however assures us, that the fleet of Duillius* was their 
one case or the other mistaken, since he contradicts him-* 
self, which is all the conclusion I shall draw from the 
But even admitting the truth of his relation, 
the Roman history does not therefore fall to the ground. 
The following hypothesis affords a probable solution of 
this paradox; and that is as much as can be reasonably 
Tarquin oppressed both his 
He seized, and appropriated to 
isgust to 


protected them, but, by this treaty, laid a restraint 
on their depredations. The continual wars, in which it 


well paid, made this marine neglected ; and, in an age or 


and tenor of it, their expressions ought not to be strictly | people, and the glory of those who instruct or govern 
taken according to the letter. The association of our | them, are different, and sometimes contrary, objects. 
ideas is so extremely arbitrary, their various shades so | Our literary champions apply themselves only to studies 
indistinct, and languages so different and changeable, that 
the most able translator may long look for equivalent 
expressions, and find at last none but what are on 

oly- 
bius trusted to the Roman antiquaries, whose vanity was 
apt to magnify their subject. Faderati, said they, does 
not directly signify allies, as of people upon an equal 


resembling the spear of Achilles, adapted to the arm and 
strength of heroes. Shall we try a little how we can ma- 
nage it? (To be continued. ) 


Stliscellanics. 


Juvenile Madness.—A most remarkable circumstance 
‘lately took place at the house of Mr. Philpot, fruiterer, 
Great Mary-la-bonne-street, Manchester-square, London. 
James Martin, a fine little boy about five years of age, 
son to a coachman who occupies the third floor apartment 
in the above house, was left at home by his parents under 
the care of his sister, a girl about 14 years of age, who, 
having occasion to go out, left the little urchin in the 
room. During her absence he locked the door of the apart- 
ment, and on her return refused to open the door for her ; 
she requested him repeatedly to put the key under the 
door, thinking he was not able to unlock it, but he told 
her he was going to throw himself out of the window; she 
paid no attention to his threat, but he said ** here goes,”’ 
on which he threw out a pair of pincers that were in the 
room. Mrs. Philpot happened to be speaking to a female 
friend on the pavement, opposite the door, and seeing the 
pincers fall, she said what a shame it was to be throwing 
such things out of the window, and on looking up she 
saw something else falling, which proved to be the key of 
the room; on looking up at the third floor window, whence 
it was thrown, they saw something white, on which Mrs. 
Philpot observed—** Here comes a bundle of rags.’” She 
had no sooner uttered the words than the child was seen 
falling from the window, and her friend exclaimed—‘* My 
God! itis achild.” Mrs. Philpot, whois a stout woman, 
was riveted to the spot through the shock she’ received ; 
and, fortunately, the child, instead of falling on the 
stones, fell on her left breast and shoulders, with its arm 
round her neck, and slipped off to the pavement, its head 
falling but lightly on the stones. Mrs. Philpot was con- 
siderably hurt by the child falling on her. The child was 
stunned. It was immediately carried to Dr. Burnet’s, of 
Mary.la-bonne-street, who applied leeches, and restored 
it to itssenses, and it was taken home and put to bed, and 
was not spoken toall night. The next morning, however, 
at the usual hour for his parents to breakfast, he called for 
it, and ate with a*good appetite; and, on being spoken to 
on the subject of his descent, he laughed, saying—** [ll 
do it again.” He is now playing about the streets as 
cheerfully and pleasant as ever he wasin his life. He has 
not a single bruise, with the exception of one on his fore- 
head, on which he feli, and that is very slight. 














Grammatical Smoking.—As smoking is an innocent in- 
dulgence, and as it is customary with people of all classes 
to relate the news of the day with cigars in their mouths; 
and as the generality of smokers make an awkward ap- 
pearance, in consequence of their ignorance of the theory 
of punctuation in smoking, the following system is recom- 
mended : ; 

A simple puff serves for a comma; 

Puff, puff, a semicolon ; 

Puff, puff, puff, a colon ; 

Six puffs, a period. 

A pause, with the cigar kept in the mouth, represents 
a dash ——, longer or shorter in continuance. 








With the under lip raise the cigar almost against the 
nose for an exclamation! And to express great emotion, 
even to the shedding of tears, only raise, as before, the 
cigar to the end of the nose. 

For an interrogation ? it is only necessary to open the 
lips and draw the cigar round the corner of the mouth. 
Taking the cigar from the mouth, and shaking the ashes 
from the end, is a conclusion of a paragraph. 

And throwing it in the fire is a final and stylish pause. 
Never begin a story with a half-smoked cigar; for, to 
light another while conversing is not only a breach of 
politeness, but interferes with the above system of punc- 
tuation, and destroys all energy and harmony of ex- 
pression.—New York paper. 





Historical Doubt.—An auctioneer, at a late sale of 
antiques, put up a helmet, with the following candid ob- 
servation :—*‘* This, ladies and gentlemen, is a helmet of 
Romulus, the Roman jfounder—but whether he was a 
brass or iron founder I cannot tell.”—London Courier.— 
This anecdote was related in an early volume of the Ka- 








Belles Lettres, tom, xviij, p. 102, &c. 





leidoscope, in a note appended to a letter from a corres- 


_| pondent. 
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Lord of heaven, and 
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Of each good 
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Guide Church, and guard 





earth, and o---cean! Hear us 
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Own their God; 
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and per - fect thing. Lord of 


our King. 
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from thy bright a - - 





- bode, While our 
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re - -yealed in 


Source sa - 


life, and light, and glo - ry, 





Health and every needful blessing, 
Are thy bounteous gifts alone ; 
Comforts undeserv’d possessing, 
Bend we low before thy throne: 
While the babe, the youth, the hoary, 


Their united tribute bring. 


Cho.—Lord of life, and light, and glow! 
Shield our Isle, and save our King. 


Thee,.with humble adoration, 
Laud we now for mercies past ; 

Still to this most favoured nation, 
May those mercies ever last. 

Britons then, through future story, 


With their prayers shall praises sing ! 


Cho.—Lord of life, and light, and glory! 
Bless thy people, bless their King. 





Pathetic Narrative—The remarkably fine bells of 
Limerick Cathedral were originally brought from Italy ; 
they had been manufactured by a young native (whose 
name tradition has not preserved) and finished after the 
toil of many years; and he prided himself upon his work. 
They were subsequently purchased by the Prior of a 
neighbouring convent; and with the profits of this sale, 
the young Italian procured a little villa, where he had the 
pleasure of hearing the tolling of his bells from the con- 
vent cliff, and growing old in the bosom of domestic hap- 
piness. This, however, was not to continue, In some of 
these broils, whether civil or foreign, which are the un- 
dying worm of a fallen land, the Italian was a sufferer 
amongst the many. He lost his all; and, after the 





ing of the storm, found himself preserved alone amid the 


wreck of fortune, friends, family, and home. The con- 
vent, in which the bells were hung, was razed to the earth, 
and these last carried away into another land. The 
owner, haunted by his memories, and deserted by his 
hopes, became a wanderer over Europe. His hair grew 
gray, and his heart withered, before he again found 
a home or a friend. In this desolation of spirit he 
formed the resolution of seeking the place to which 
those treasures of his memory had been a borne. 
He sailed for Ireland—proceeded up the Shannon; 
the vessel anchored in the Pool, near Limerick; and 
he hired a small boat for the pu of landing. The 
city was now before him; and he beheld St. Mary’s 
steeple, lifting its turreted head above the smoke and mist 
ofthe Old Town. He sat in the stern, and leoked fondly 





towards it. It was an evening so calm and beautiful-as to 
remind him of his own native skies in the sweetest time of 
the year, the death of the spring. The broad stream ap- 
peared like one smooth mirror, and the little vessel glided 
through it with almost a noiseless expedition. On a sudden, 
amid the general stillness, the bells tolled from the Cathe- 
dral; the rowers rested on their oars, and the vessel went 
forward with the impulse it had received.. The old Italian 
looked towards the city, crossed his arms on his breast, 
and lay back in his seat: home, happiness, early recollec- 
tions, friends, family, were all in the sound, and went 
with it to his heart. When the rowers looked round, 
they beheld him with his face still turned towards the Ca- 
thedral, but his eyes were closed ; and when they landed 
they found him cold! 
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_ homine extarent.—Tit, Liv. lib. ix. c. 5. 
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(CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST.) 
Of a Treaty between Rome and Carthage. 

XXVIII. A treaty, concluded between the Romans 
and Carthaginians, became in the hands of this author a 

most powerful objection.* This treaty is found in Poly- 
bius, an historian accurate as sensible.+ The original 
was in his time at Rome. And yet this authentic monu- 
ment contradicted all the historians. It appeared, by this, 
that L. Brutus and M. Horatius were consuls at the same 
time; although Horatius was not invested with the con- 
sulship till after the death of Brutus. Again, a people 
are therein called Roman subjects, who were at that time 
only allies; and we hear of the marine of a nation that 
began to construct ships only in the time of the first Punic 
war, two hundred and fifty years after the consulship of 
Brutus. What mortifying conclusions might not be 
drawn from these contradictions! How greatly te the 
disadvantage of the historians ! 
This Treaty cleared up. 

XXIX. This objection of Mr. de Beaufort greatly em- 
barrassed his adversaries. They suspected the authenticity 
of che pretended original. They even altered its date. 
Let us see, if, by a probable explanation, we cannot re- 
concile this monument with the historians. To do this 
we shall begin by separating the date from the body of 
the treaty. The former agrees with the time of Brutus: 
the latter resembles the manner of Polybius, or that of 
his Roman antiquaries. But the names of their consuls 
were never inserted in their solemn treaties, in the fadera 
consecrated by all the ceremonies of their religion. The 
ministers of that religion, the feciales, only signed them : 
and in this pss the distinction between the faedera 
and the sp The t of this circumstance, for 
which we are indebted to Livy,t obviates the difficulty. 
The antiquaries mistook the feciales for the consuls; and, 
without thinking of the mistake, as nothing obliged them 
to be precise in their explanation of their public monu- 
ments, they distinguished the year of the expulsion of 
their kings by the celebrated names of the author of their 
liberty, and the founder of the capital. It little concerned 
them whether they were consuls at the same time or not. 

Of the Roman Subjects. 

XXX. The people of Ardea, Antium and Terracinia, 
were not then subjects of Rome; at least, if they were, 
historians have given us very false ideas of the extent of 
that republic. Let us imagine ourselves existing in the 
time of Brutus, and we shall deduce, from the politics of 
the Romans, a definition of the term ally, very different 
from what we should lay down at present. Rome, al- 
though the last colony of the Latins, began very early to 
form the project of subjecting the whole nation to its laws, 
Its discipline and police, its heroes, its victories, soon 
manifested its incontestible superiority. The Romans, 
not less politic than bold, made use of this superiority 
with a discretion worthy of their good fortune. They 
knew well that cities, badly subjected, would stop the 
progress of their arms, would waste the treasures, and 
corrupt the manners of the republic. Under the more 
specious name, therefore, of allies, they reconciled the 
vanquished to the yoke of submission, while the latter 
consented, with pleasure, to acknowledge Rome as the 
capital of the Latin nation, and to furnish it with a quota 
of troops in its wars. The republic, in return, afforded 
them only bare protection, the mark of that sovereignty 
which cost its vassals so dear. These people were, in- 
deed, denominated allies to Rome, but they soon found 
themselves no better than her slaves. 

XXXI. This explication, it may be said, diminishes 
the difficulty, but docs not remove it. Yzaxoo:, the 
word Polybius in this place makes use of, taken in its 

roper sense, signifies a subject. I will not dispute it. 
ut it must be observed, we have only a. translation of 








®* Dissertation sur Pincertitude de ’hist. Rom. p. 33—46, 

+ Polyb. Hist. lib. iii. c. 22. 

$+ Spoponderunt consules, legati, questores, tribuni mili- 
tum, nominaque eorum qui spoponderunt adhuc exstant, ubi 
si ex foedere acta res esset preterquam duorum fecialium 


this treaty; and, though we should conditionally admit 
the copiests to be depended on, as to the main substance 
and tenor of it, their expressions ought not to be strictly 
taken according to the letter. The association of our 
ideas is so extremely arbitrary, their various shades so 
indistinct, and languages so different and changeable, that 
the most able translator may long look for equivalent 
expressions, and find at last none but what are barely 
similar. The language of this treaty was antique. Poly- 
bius trusted to the Roman antiquaries, whose vanity was 
apt to magnify their subject. Faderati, said they, does 
not directly signify allies, as of people upon an equal 
footing, let us render it therefore by the word subjects. 
Their Marine. 

XXXII. Again, the Roman marine is an object of no 
little embarrassment to the critics. Polybius himself 
however assures us, that the fleet of Duillius* was their 
first essay of this kind. Polybius therefore must be in 


self, which is all the conclusion I shall draw from the 
matter. But even admitting the truth of his relation, 
the Roman history does not therefore fall to the ground. 
The following hypothesis affords a probable solution of 
this paradox; and that is as much as can be reasonably 
expected of an hypothesis. Tarquin oppressed both his 
subjects and the army. He seized, and appropriated to 
himself, their plunder, which gave them a disgust to 
military expeditions. They fitted out, therefore, small 
sloops, and went to cruize at sea. The infant republic 
protected them, but, by this treaty, laid a restraint 
on their depredations. The continual wars, in which it 
was afterwards engaged, and wherein the land forces were 
well paid, made this marine neglected ; and, in an age or 
two, it was even forgotten that it had ever existed.+ Po- 
lybius may have only spoken in too indistinct and general 
terms, 

X XXIII. It may be further remarked, that this first 
marine of the Romans could be composed only of vessels 
of no more than fifty oars. Galen and Hiero constructed 
much larger ships.t The Greeks and Carthaginians fol- 
lowed the example; and, in the first Punic war, the Ro- 
mans fitted out vessels of three or four tier of oars, a cir- 
cumstance that astonishes the antiquaries and mechanics 
to this day. So different an argument was sufficient to 
make them forget their former rude essays.§ 

Reflections on this Dispute. 

XXXIV. I have with pleasure undertaken the defence 
of an useful and interesting history. My principal view, 
however, is to show by these reflections the nicety of cri- 
tical discussions, in which the business is not to produce 
demonstration, but to make a comparison between oppo- 
site probabilities ; as also to show how little confidence 
ought to be placed in the most specious and dazzlin 
systems, since there are so few that can bear a free an 
attentive examination. 

Criticism, though practical, not to be acquired by rote. 

XXXV. A further consideration involves criticism in 
a new difficulty. There are some sciences which are 
purely theoretical ; their principles consisting only of spe- 
culative truths, and not of practical maxims. It is more 
easy barely to comprehend a proposition than to render it 
fainiliar to one’s thoughts, to apply it with propriety, to 
make use of it as a guide to our studies, or as a light to 
show us the way to new discoveries. 

The art of criticism is not to be acquired by rote 
or practice. Its elements are just, but of themselves 
dry and fruitless.) The writer who knows these only is 
equally mistaken, whether he determines to follow, or 
ventures to forsake them. A great genius, fertile of in- 
vention, master of critical rules, and, at the same time, 
of the reasons on which those rules are founded, will 
often appear to hold them very cheap. New and en- 
terprising in his attempts, he will seem to have thrown 
off their restraint; but follow him to the end, and you 
will always find him an admirer, though not an implicit 
one, of those rules; and that he always makes them the 
basis of his investigations and discoveries. Would the 
sciences were all legum non hominum respublica, such 
would be the wish of a learned and wise nation. The 





* Polybius, lib. i. c. 20. 

+ I shall say nothing of the fleet that appeared before Ta- 
rentum, as I imagine those vessels belonged to the inhabi- 
tants of Thuri See Frensheim Supplem. Livian. lib. 
xii. c. 8. 

¢ Arbuthnot’s Tables, p. 225. Histoire du commerce des 
anciens, par Huet, c. 221. 

§ The celebrated Mr. Freret has offered a differerent hy- 
pothesis, agreeable enough for its simplicity; but it appears 
to me not quite so reasonable. See Memoirs de l’Acad. des 





one case or the other mistaken, since he contradicts him-* 


| accomplishment of that wish would also constitute its 
| felicity: but it is too well known that the happiness of a 
| people, and the glory of those who instruct or govern 
|them, are different, and sometimes contrary, objects. 
Our literary champions apply themselves only to studies 
resembling the spear of Achilles, adapted to the arm and 
strength of heroes. Shall we try a little how we can ma- 
nage it? (To be continued. ) 


SHM*liscellanics. 


Juvenile Madness.—A most remarkable circumstance 
‘lately took place at the house of Mr. Philpot, fruiterer, 
Great Mary-la-bonne-street, Manchester-square, London. 
James Martin, a fine little boy about five years of age, 

son to a coachman who occupies the third floor apartment 

in the above house, was left at home by his parents under 
the care of his sister, a girl about 14 years of age, who, 

having occasion to go out, left the little urchin in the 

room. During her absence he locked the door of the apart- 

ment, and on her return refused to open the door for her ; 

she requested him repeatedly to put the key under the 
door, thinking he was not able to unlock it, but he told 
her he was going to throw himself out of the window; she 
paid no attention to his threat, but he said ‘* here goes,” 
on which he threw out a pair of pincers that were in the 
room. Mrs. Philpot happened to be speaking to a female 
friend on the pavement, opposite the door, and seeing the 

pincers fall, she said what a shame it was to be throwing 
such things out of the window, and on looking up she 
saw something else falling, which proved to be the key of 
the room; on looking up at the third floor window, whence 
it was thrown, they saw something white, on which Mrs. 
Philpot observed—** Here comes a bundle of rags.” She 
had no sooner uttered the words than the child was seen 

falling from the window, and her friend exclaimed—‘* My 

God! itis achild.” Mrs. Philpot, whois a stout woman, 

was riveted to the spot through the shock she’ received ; 

and, fortunately, the child, instead of falling on the 

stones, fell on her left breast and shoulders, with its arm 

round her neck, and slipped off to the pavement, its head 

falling but lightly on the stones. Mrs. Philpot was con- 
siderably hurt by the child falling on her. The child was 
stunned. It was immediately carried to Dr. Burnet’s, of 
Mary.la-bonne-street, who applied leeches, and restored 
it to itssenses, and it was taken home and put to bed, and 

was not spoken toall night. The next morning, however, 
at the usual hour for his parents to breakfast, he called for 
it, and ate with a*good appetite; and, on being spoken to 
on the subject of his descent, he laughed, saying—* [’ll 
do it again.” He is now playing about the streets as 

cheerfully and pleasant as ever he wasin his life. He has 

not a single bruise, with the exception of one on his fore- 
head, on which he fell, and that is very slight. 














Grammatical Smoking.—As smoking is an innocent in- 
dulgence, and as it is customary with people of all classes 
to relate the news of the day with cigars in their mouths; 
and as the generality of smokers make an awkward ap- 
pearance, in consequence of their ignorance of the theory 
of punctuation in smoking, the following system is recom- 
mended : 

A simple puff serves for a comma; 

Puff, puff, a semicolon ; 

Puff, puff, puff, a colon ; 

Six puffs, a period. 

A pause, with the cigar kept in the mouth, represents 
a dash ——, longer or shorter in continuance. 

With the under lip raise the cigar almost against the 
nose for an exclamation! And to express great emotion, 
even to the shedding of tears, only raise, as before, the 
cigar to the end of the nose. 

For an interrogation ? it is only necessary to open the 
lips and draw the cigar round the corner of the mouth. 
Taking the cigar from the mouth, and shaking the ashes 
from the end, is a conclusion of a paragraph. 

And throwing it in the fire is a final and stylish pause. 
Never begin a story with a half-smoked cigar; for, to 
light another while conversing is not only a breach of 
politeness, but interferes with the above system of punc- 
tuation, and destroys all energy and harmony of ex- 
pression.—New York paper. 





Historical Doubt.—An auctioneer, at a late sale of 
antiques, put up a helmet, with the following candid ob- 
servation :—*‘ This, ladies and gentlemen, is a helmet of 
Romulus, the Roman founder—but whether he was a 
brass or iron founder I cannot tell.”—London Courier.— 
This anecdote was related in an early volume of the Ka- 
leidoscope, in a note appended to a letter from a corres- 








Belles Lettres, tom. xviij, p. 102, &c. 
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Correspondence. 





ARITHMETIC. 


—<=>>— 
TO THE EDITOR. 
$12,—In Bonnycastle’s Introduction to Algebra, 11th 
edition, page 127, in a note to Cubic Equations, he says, 
*¢ the solution of the irreducible case, except by means of a 
table of sines, or by infinite series, has hitherto baffled the 
united efforts of the most celebrated mathematicians in 
Europe, although it is well known that all the three 
roots of the equation are, in this case, real, whereas, in 
those that, are resolvable by Cardan’s formula, only 
one of the roots is real; so that, in fact, the: rule 
is only applicable to such cubics as have two impossible 
roots.” Through the medium of your publication I beg 
to ofter the following solution, which is applicable in all 
cases where there are real roots, and requires less working 
than either Cardan’s method or the usual method by ap- 
proximation, as well as giving the exact root, as far as 
they choose to work the decimals. 
It is a combination of the common arithmetical rules 
for the extraction of the cube and square roots, and will 
be best explained by an example. 





733023 + 2527=400 

1 —30 +252 

4 2 252 
—60 


4 
196 1st div. ° 








5X%5= 25 405 =-80=-12150 +2520000 
20% | 3X 5=300 —1215000 
20x 20x 3= 1200 + 123025 
123025 1428025 
2d div. 
6x%6= 36 4106<-30—=-123180 +252000000 
205% 3 6=3690 —123180000 
205% 205K 3=126075 + 12644436 
12644436 141464436 
3d div. 
196)400(2.056=x 
392 
1428025) 8000000 
7140125 
141464436). 859875000 
848786616 
11088384 


The figures to the left hand are the same as are used in 
the common method of extracting the cube root, except 
where the last figure in the root should be cubed it is only 
squared, and where tlie square is used the root itself is only 
taken, the reason of which is, they are multiplied altoge- 
ther by the root at last; and, as the coefficient to x is only 
1, it is useless to multiply by it. The figures in the right 
coluina are the regular divisor used in the common ex- 
traction of the square root, multiplied by -30, the coefficient 
ef 2%. The figures in the lower column are the coefficient 
of x, increased by twice the number of ciphers there are 
decimals in the root, the square being increased by the 
aumber there are decimals in the root; the whole are then 
added together, and used as divisors in commen division. 
The reason for the ciphers being added will be seen by 
getting the sum of the cube, square, and root of a decimal, 
as, -001 

_ 001 
-060001 
001 


.000000001 cube. 
-000001 square. 
.001 


-001001001 


HYDROPHOBIA. 
oe + 
(FROM THE LIVERPOOL MERCURY.) 
GgNTLEMEN,—On searching amongst some loose papers 
which I had by me, accidentally, or, perhaps, with more pro- 
priety, providentially, I found the following recipe for the 
cure of that dreadful disease, hydrophobia. When and where 
I copied it I do not now recollect; but I rather imagine it was 
in that admirable school of wisdom, the College, in Manches- 
ter. With respect to the internal application of the strong 
acid alluded to in the recipe, medical gentlemen, from their 
knowledge and experience, are the best able to judge how 
much it may be necessary to neutralize or reduce its strength 
with alkali (crystals of soda, or pearl ashes, &c.) so that it 
may fully answer the desired end, without injuring the 
bowels.—I am, Gentlemen, yours, &c. 
Congleton, June 27, 1825. 


Cure for the Bite of a Mad Dog. 

(From the Piedmontese Gazette of the 8th of May, 1817.) 

“This remedy consists of hydroclore (liquid oxygenated 
muriatic acid) used internally as well as externally; the 
wounds caused by the bite of mad animals are to be washed 
with it. This substance will destroy the hydrophobic poison, 
even when used several days after the fatal bite. Numerous 
cures, incontestible and authentic, which have been effected 
by this extremely simple method in the great hospitals in 
Lombardy, leave no doubt as to the power of this specific.” 


SAMUEL TOPP. 





PODOLOGY. 
a 
The following letter, which has been ynintentionally 
overlooked, was occasioned by a paragraph in the Ka- 
leidoscope of 23rd August last : 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Sin,—This is the age of schemes and systems: one 
bubble bursts but to be succeeded by another of equal or 
greater absurdity than its predecessor. Scarcely have we 
ceased to wonder at our blindness in bestowing solidity on 
emptiness itself ere another is blown from the pipe of 
folly, and pursued with equal avidity, till it, too, bursts 
jn its turn. 
Lavater, thy fame is no more! Gall and Spurzheim, 
hide your diminished heads! As the pale stars cease to 
be seen when Phoebus mounts his glittering car, your 
light is swallowed in the rays of a brighter sun! Stirling 
possesses a wight, before whose glories yours will sink to 
nought! Happy, happy Stirling! record it in leaves of 
brass, lest Smyrna’s fate be thine; lest, in after ages, 
cities, six, seek to rob thee of thine honour, and dispute 
with thee the glory of giving birth to sucha man! The 
commentator on the phiz, and those on the cranium, 
teach us but the signs of different vices, virtues, and qua- 
lities—give us but exterior marks of things that dwell in 
the interior: but he,—he tells us their place of residence ; 
points out their hiding-places, and shows us the way to 
the strong-hold of our enemies ; so that it will be entirely 
our own fault, if, with this chart du pays (chart of the 
country) before us, we do-not extirpate them, root and 
branch. For instance, let us take it for granted that 
passion resides in the toe: now, as a passionate man is 
not only a plague to himself, but to every one who has the 
misfortune to be connected with him, I Jeave it to you, 
Mr. Editor, to say whether it would not be an excellent 
plan to cut away both the house and its inhabitant, if the 
said inhabitant cannot be ejected by any less summary 
method? And for a passionate woman,—let any man, 
whom the Fates have yoked to one, determine whether he 
would not rather that his wife should be toe-less, and, 
consequently, meek and good-humoured, than that she 
should keep her toes, and keep him continually in what the 
vulgar elegantly term hot water. It is true, the patients 
might object to the operation; but, as ‘ ira furor brevis 
est,”” I should think that the friends who suffer most from 
their humours, would be quite justified in clapping a strait- 
jacket upon them, and lopping off the offending members 
nolens volens, As for ** plain-footed” and *‘ long-heeled”’ 





An early insertion of the above will oblige, yours, &c. 
Oldham, Sept. 12, 1825. 


WM. HOYLE. 








has proceeded further upwards, -as he doubtless means to 
do, they find that their legs are the nests of greater follies 
and crimes, those who sincerely wish to walk in the 
paths of amendment, will cheerfully consent to do it upon 
crutches. Let me tell them, that if I-did not esteem the 
sacred writings too highly to use any part of them in a 
profane sense, I could cite scripture for the encourage- 
ment. Hoping to be further enlightened upon this mo- 
mentous subject, I remain, yours &c. WASP. 


P. S. With all submission I beg to remark, that it would 
have tended greatly to strengthen the ‘* ingenious person’s”’ 
position of the toe, had he touched upon the great partiality 
which that passionate little gentleman evinces towards a 
certain part (which shall be nameless) of the person offend- 
ing,. and thé almost simultaneous movement which he 
makes to reach it. Judging from this, and from the ap- 
plication of the rod in younger offenders, I am inclined to 
think that the said certain part is the seat of every kind of 
mischief in youth, and the source whence many offences 
proceed in more mature years: but this remains to be 
*‘established.”” 





MISS CORRIE’S CONCERT 
Is fixed for Tuesday, the 25th of this month, and the par- 
ticulars will be given immediately in the newspapers. 





THE SCHULZ’S CONCERT. 

By the advertisement it will be perceived that Mr. 
Schulz and his sons will give one more concert previous 
to their leaving Liverpool for Dublin. After having said 
so much in praise of their extraordinary performance, 
it only remains to add, that every person, whe ‘as heard 
this interesting musical trio, bears testimony to the justice 
of our panegyric. The talents ofthe two sons have un- 
ene en the searching ordeal of continental criticism, ‘and 
professors and public journalists are unanimous and en- 
thusiastic in their praise. We have before us a file of 
foreign journals in which the performance of these youths 
is the subject of scientific and elaborate criticism, b 
writers obviously well acquainted with the theory an 
prectios of music, and who have had the opportunity of 

earing all the eminent professors of Kurope.—The fol- 
lowing is a free translation of one of the critiques in the 
Gazette de Liége, of a recent date: 
** I have just heard this extraordinary youth (Master 
Edward Schulz) and I have not yet div myself of the 
impression it has made upon me. I do not hesitate to de- 
clare, that we have never heard any thing comparable 
to his performance at Liege. To hear him prelude is 
most interesting. The most brilliant conceptions succeed 
each other with an incredible rapidity. The musical ideas 
flow from his youthful mind with an impetuosity and pro- 
fusion that give promise of another Mozart.” 
All the critics and journalists of the Continent concur 
also in pronouncing seed ciency of young Schulz upon 
the guitar to be unrivalled ; and they uniformly declare, 
that the two highly-gifted brothers are not only to be admir- 
ed as youths, but that their ions will bear the most 

igid test of professional criticism. In conclusion, we are 
af opinion that young persons of musical taste will profit 
most materially by attending the very masterly 
ance of this interesting and talented family. 


Go Correspondents. 


Music.—We have to make our acknowledgments for severai 
musical contributions from J/r. Devin—C. S.—-H.—and 
others, which we shall introduce without delay. These 
pieces consist of songs and quadrilles. The music we have 
selected for this week's publication is Haydn’s admirable 
Hymn to the Emperor, as arranged in Webbe's excellent 
collection of psalms. We chose this piece, in order to in- 
troduce the new words, as sung at the late featival at York. 
We shall attend to the suggestion of Amicus. 
We have further to acknowledge the communications of 4 
Student—Amator Natura—R.—Fred. Tainwood. 
Po.iticat Economy.—The series of Essays on this important 
subject, of which we give the first portion in this day's 
- Ke , are taken from the Globe and Traveller, to the 
editor of which journal we here tender our acknowledg- 
ments. 

















gentlemen and ladies, it must be confessed that their cases 
are mote difficult: but if, when the ** ingenious person” 
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